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Key  Points 


The  Western  Hemisphere's  delega¬ 
tions  to  the  Inter-American  Defense  Board 
(IADB)  should  represent  and  be  responsible 
to  ministers  of  defense  or  their  equivalents, 
rather  than  to  the  armed  forces,  as  is  the  case 
in  most  countries  in  the  Americas  today.  This 
breakthrough  reform  would  bring  the  Board  in 
line  with  democratic  constitutional  practices, 
strengthen  Organization  of  American  States 
(OAS)  support  for  democracy,  and  help  imple¬ 
ment  the  2003  Mexico  City  "Declaration  on 
Security  in  the  Americas,"  which  adopted  a 
broadened  multidimensional  view  of  security. 
The  reform  could  be  accomplished  without 
change  to  the  March  2006  statutes  and  would 
bring  the  Board  into  the  OAS  General  Sec¬ 
retariat  associated  with  the  Secretariat  on 
Multidimensional  Security. 

This  small  but  pivotal  step  toward 
developing  a  genuinely  collaborative  civil- 
military  working  environment  could  improve 
OAS  effectiveness,  contributing  to  matters  of 
multilateral  security  and  defense  at  a  time  of 
imperiled  public  safety  in  many  countries  and 
increased  transnational  crime  and  violence. 

Starting  from  the  above  reform,  this 
paper  discusses  improving  IADB  usefulness 
to  the  OAS  and  member  states  by  modern¬ 
izing  its  functions  and  broadening  available 


expertise  on  strategic  issues.  Revitalization 
in  this  follow-on  phase  would  facilitate  the 
adaptation  of  defense  capabilities  to  regional 
issues  such  as  disaster  response,  military 
support  for  police  and  other  civil  institutions, 
and  subregional  confidence-building.  The 
process  of  reforming  the  IADB  would  require 
whole-of-government  support  from  all  OAS 
member  states. 

The  Issue 

Does  the  Inter-American  Defense 
Board  (IADB)  have  a  future  in  an  era 
of  multidimensional  security?  Burdened 
by  a  mid-20th-century  military  structure 
and  a  tradition  of  U.S.  leadership,  linger¬ 
ing  deep  antimilitary  discomfort  within  the 
Organization  of  American  States  (OAS),  and 
severely  shrinking  financial  and  human 
resources,  the  Board,  with  its  secretariat  and 
27-member  council  of  delegates,1  has  not 
been  functionally  useful  to  the  OAS  or  its 
own  membership  and  is  ripe  for  disestablish¬ 
ment.  Perceived  to  be  out  of  touch,  inflexi¬ 
ble,  and  difficult  to  control,  the  IADB  would 
cease  to  exist  if  funding  were  denied  or  mark¬ 
edly  reduced.2 

To  preserve  this  important  multilateral 
channel  for  communication,  military  stan¬ 
dard  setting,  confidence-building,  and  col¬ 


laboration,  the  Board  must  become  more 
productive  on  defense  and  security  issues,  less 
threatening  to  diplomats,  and  clearly  respon¬ 
sive  to  OAS  direction.  The  existence  of  an 
international  meeting  ground  for  civilian  and 
military  officials  is  important  for  attenuat¬ 
ing  regional  tensions  as  well  as  for  strength¬ 
ening  hemispheric  security  cooperation  and 
interoperability,  processes  in  which  the  IADB 
must  realize  its  full  potential  to  contribute. 

A  21st-century  Board  should  be  rooted  in  the 
principles  and  priorities  established  7  years 
ago  in  the  “Declaration  on  Security  in  the 
Americas”  and  provide  not  only  up-to-date 
technical  expertise  on  current  strategic  and 
defense  issues,  but  also  planning  capabili¬ 
ties  in  complex  situations  and  a  readiness  to 
find  ways  to  support  civil  institutions  and  law 
enforcement  officials  facing  difficult  domes¬ 
tic  and  transnational  security  problems  with 
which  no  single  institution  or  even  nation 
can  cope  alone. 

Background 

The  Inter-American  Defense  Board 
is  the  oldest  international  aggregation  of 
armed  forces  in  the  world.  With  U.S.  urging 
in  1942,  the  American  Republics  created  the 
IADB  to  prepare  for  the  defense  of  the  hemi¬ 
sphere  against  external  aggression  from  the 
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Axis  nations  through  the  conduct  of  col¬ 
laborative  studies  and  recommendations  of 
appropriate  measures.  After  World  War  II,  to 
maintain  continental  security  and  regular¬ 
ize  hemispheric  cooperation,  the  countries 
of  the  Americas  adopted  the  Inter-American 
Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance  (Rio  Pact) 
in  1947  and  created  the  Organization  of 
American  States  a  year  later.  But  the  IADB 
was  not  explicitly  recognized  in  either  treaty. 
Through  most  of  its  68  years,  the  region’s 
military  leadership  (including  U.S.  officers) 
kept  the  Board  from  subordination  to  the 
“political”  organs  of  the  OAS.  Delegations 
also  remained  independent  from  their  own 
diplomats  at  the  organization.  With  lit¬ 
tle  respect  for  military  institutions  in  gen¬ 
eral,  OAS  officials  have  in  turn  limited  IADB 
scope  of  action  in  regional  affairs  for  fear 
the  military  would  take  over,  belittled  its  use¬ 
fulness,  and  desired  to  bring  the  Board  under 
firm  civilian  control.  In  the  process,  OAS 
member  states,  led  historically  by  Mexico, 
also  tried  to  ensure  that  U.S.  military  influ¬ 
ence  at  the  IADB  was  restrained. 

The  advent  of  constitutional  democracy 
in  a  post-Cold  War  world  renewed  attention 
to  civilian  control  over  the  armed  forces.  The 
OAS  community’s  reaction  in  the  1990s  was  to 
create  a  Committee  on  Hemispheric  Security 
of  the  OAS  Permanent  Council  and  question 
the  IADB’s  purpose  and  agenda  in  an  era  of 
democratic  peace  and  bilateral  confidence¬ 
building.  In  2004-2005,  a  Secretariat  for 
Multidimensional  Security  was  created.  Even 
so,  it  would  take  additional  discussion  to  clar¬ 
ify  the  juridical  and  institutional  relationship 
between  the  OAS  and  IADB.  In  a  2006  resolu¬ 
tion,  “Statutes  of  the  Inter-American  Defense 
Board,”  the  Board  became  an  “entity”  of  the 
Organization  under  its  charter.  The  document 
emphasized  the  principle  of  civilian  oversight 
of  the  armed  forces  and  made  clear  that  in 
no  case  would  the  IADB  have  an  operational 
role.  For  the  first  time,  the  statutes  directed 
the  Board  to  elect  its  own  chair,  vice  chair, 
and  other  senior  officials  instead  of  accepting 
officers  provided  by  the  United  States.3  That 


year,  Brazilian  Jorge  Armando  Ribeiro  was  the 
first  elected  chairman  of  the  Inter-American 
Defense  Board,  which  had  been  chaired  by 
U.S.  officers  for  64  years.  The  2006  resolution 
confirmed  four  tasks  the  IADB  had  accrued 
over  time: 

■  provide  technical  and  educational 
advice  and  consultancy  services  on  matters 
related  to  military  and  defense  issues 

■  offer  to  military  officers  and  civilian 
officials  advanced  academic  courses  on  mil¬ 
itary-  and  defense-related  themes,  the  Inter- 
American  system,  and  related  disciplines  at 
the  Inter-American  Defense  College  (IADC) 

■  promote  cooperation  between  military 
and  civilian  officials  of  member  states 

■  provide  technical  advisory  services  on 
demining  operations;  managing,  safeguard¬ 
ing,  and  destroying  weapons  stockpiles;  the 
development  of  national  defense  doctrine  and 
policy  papers;  transparency,  confidence-  and 
security-building  measures  in  the  hemisphere 
and  other  regions;  humanitarian  assistance 
in  the  case  of  disasters;  and  search  and  res¬ 
cue  operations. 

Assessment 

At  no  time  in  the  region’s  recent  history 
have  there  been  so  many  complex  challenges 
and  opportunities  associated  with  defense 
and  security,  or  with  sovereignty  and  stabil¬ 
ity.  The  Organization  of  American  States, 
hampered  by  its  own  shortcomings — exacer¬ 
bated  by  ideological  and  geostrategic  fissures 
among  member  states — faces  the  daunting 
task  of  becoming  a  more  effective  and  influ¬ 
ential  multilateral  forum.  However,  in  this 
process  of  change,  the  OAS  cannot  afford  to 
lose  a  professional  voice  on  defense  and  mili¬ 
tary  issues,  which  may  happen  soon  if  repairs 
are  not  made  to  the  current  relationship. 

Beyond  senior  officials,  most  OAS  staff 
members  have  little  awareness  of  IADB  activ¬ 
ities  (or  those  of  the  IADC).  The  Board’s 
2-mile  physical  separation  from  the  dip¬ 
lomatic  core  of  the  OAS  reinforces  a  Latin 


tendency  not  to  interact  with  military  orga¬ 
nizations.  Recent  Brazilian  leadership  led  the 
Board  in  an  attempt  to  improve  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  OAS  by  proposing  a  liaison 
arrangement  with  the  General  Secretariat  and 
the  Committee  on  Hemispheric  Security  and 
trying  to  interact  informally  with  the  OAS 
diplomatic  community.  Unfortunately,  these 
efforts  were  met  with  little  interest. 

The  reluctance  of  diplomats  to  tap  the 
Board’s  expertise,  even  when  considering 
regional  defense  and  security  issues,  and  the 
IADB’s  unwillingness  to  subordinate  itself  in 
practice  to  the  Committee  on  Hemispheric 
Security  of  the  OAS  Permanent  Council  or 
the  Secretariat  for  Multidimensional  Security, 
present  a  serious  impasse.  To  make  the  Board 
a  more  useful  entity  of  the  OAS,  the  United 

OAS  officials  must  be 
encouraged  to  accept 
the  reality  that  civil- 
military  relations  in  most 
countries  have  come  a 
long  way  in  a  short  time 

States  and  other  interested  member  states  must 
address  two  closely  related  problems.  The  first 
is  an  institutional  obstacle — the  IADB’s  exclu¬ 
sively  military  nature  reinforces  stereotypes, 
which  hampers  positive  relations.  Diplomats 
and  civilian  staff  raised  in  antimilitary  cul¬ 
tures  tend  to  disdain  uniformed  officers.  Most 
military  men  also  remember  less  than  harmo¬ 
nious  relations  and  reciprocate  by  clustering 
with  fellow  officers  and  keeping  OAS  civilians 
at  arm’s  length.  Perceptions  and  tensions  are 
unlikely  to  change  quickly,  and  their  persis¬ 
tence  obstructs  opportunities  for  cooperation 
and  usefulness.  A  new  approach  more  in  tune 
with  the  region’s  democratization  is  necessary. 

The  second  problem  concerns  the 
Board’s  role  in  today’s  multifaceted  security 
environment.  This  issue  has  two  dimensions. 
In  reforming  the  IADB,  member  states  must 
find  ways  to  broaden  the  Board’s  traditional 
defense/military  mindset  and  widen  its  nar¬ 
row  perspective  and  capacity  to  make  it  more 
valuable  to  the  OAS  and  to  the  member  states 
themselves  in  today’s  complex  public  security 
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environment.  It  is  also  vital  that  the  Board 
retain  its  advisory  rather  than  operational 
functions.  Equally  important,  OAS  officials 
must  be  encouraged  to  accept  the  reality  that 
civil-military  relations  in  most  countries 
have  come  a  long  way  in  a  short  time. 

It  is  important  for  diplomats  and  civilian 
officials  to  be  willing  to  work  with  a  new 
generation  of  military  men  and  women  as 
well  as  defense  civilians. 

Correcting  an  Institutional 
Anachronism4 

The  IADB  structure  evokes  an  earlier 
period  in  Latin  American  and  Caribbean  his¬ 
tory  when  military  institutions  were  largely 
autonomous  and  regularly  played  a  signifi¬ 
cant  role  in  politics.  The  legacy  of  civil-mil¬ 
itary  tension  still  influences  thinking  and 
actions  at  both  the  OAS  and  IADB.  Most  del¬ 
egations  to  the  Board,  including  the  United 
States,  represent  military  authorities  (for  the 
United  States  it  is  the  Joint  Staff)  and  rarely 
consult  with  their  own  country’s  diplomatic 
missions  to  the  organization.  By  and  large, 
the  region’s  military  community  still  sees 
this  unique  body  as  its  collective,  albeit  unco¬ 
ordinated,  voice  inside  the  Inter-American 
System.  While  the  region’s  armies,  navies, 
and  air  forces  have  long  had  their  own  con¬ 
ferences,  none  have  tried  to  play  the  IADB’s 
broader  integrating  role.5 

However,  with  the  reemergence  of  demo¬ 
cratic  rule,  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  growing 
strategic  independence  among  American  states, 
and  common  multifaceted  security  concerns, 
should  national  delegations  to  the  IADB  con¬ 
tinue  to  represent  just  the  armed  forces?  Most 
(but  not  all)  member  states  now  have  civilian- 
led  ministries  of  defense  that  oversee  the  armed 
forces.  In  practice,  the  military  has  adapted  to 
changes  at  home  and  abroad,  but  the  transfor¬ 
mation  of  relations  with  polities  and  societies 
has  been  uneven.  With  an  array  of  professional 
changes  and  civil-military  interactions,  some 
positive  and  some  negative,  there  has  been  little 
interest  in  the  activities  of  a  defense  board.  Most 
governments  consider  it  far  away  and  inconse¬ 
quential.  With  a  few  exceptions,  even  civilian 
defense  officials  have  avoided  possible  confron¬ 
tations  with  military  leaders  and  maintained 
the  status  quo  at  the  IADB. 


This  trend  began  to  change  by  2008. 
Defense  ministers  started  to  play  a  more 
assertive  role  in  shaping  national  secu¬ 
rity  policy  and  had  engaged  counterparts  in 
such  international  fora  as  the  Conference  of 
Defense  Ministers  of  the  Americas  (CDMA)6 
and  the  newly  created  Defense  Council  of  the 
Union  of  South  American  Nations  (UNASUR). 
At  VIII  CDMA  in  2008,  for  the  first  time,  the 
ministers  twice  reached  out  to  the  OAS  and 
IADB  to  improve  regional  defense  mecha¬ 
nisms  that  could  support  civilian  authorities 
responding  to  natural  and  manmade  disas¬ 
ters  and  to  assess  other  modalities  of  cooper¬ 
ation,  such  as  serving  as  the  secretariat  and 
institutional  memory  for  the  CDMA  process. 
This  interest  in  the  Board,  albeit  lukewarm, 
opens  the  way  to  reform. 

Healing  relations  between  the  IADB  and 
OAS  can  begin  by  shifting  official  responsi¬ 
bility  for  national  delegations  to  the  Board 
from  the  prerogative  of  the  armed  forces 
(usually  armies)  to  ministries  of  defense, 
introducing  a  civilian  identity.  The  change 
recognizes  that  matters  of  defense  and  secu¬ 
rity  are  part  of  the  civil  sector’s  agenda  and 
are  no  longer  exclusively  the  domain  of  the 
armed  forces.  Civil  power,  informed  by  mil¬ 
itary  advice,  should  decide  how  national 
capacities  are  shaped  and  employed.  Times 
have  changed:  there  now  are  well-informed, 
professional  civilian  defense  cadres  devel¬ 
oping  in  most  member  states.  The  Board’s 
statutes  accept  a  high-ranking  officer  or 
a  civilian  official  as  chief  of  delegation. 
Membership  on  the  full  delegation  can  be 
military,  civilian,  or  mixed  as  the  govern¬ 
ment  desires.  Several  countries  already  have 
a  civilian  chief  of  delegation.  The  statutes 
call  for  the  Board’s  chair  and  vice  chair  to 
meet  the  same  criteria  as  those  established 
for  a  chief  of  delegation  and  stipulate  that 
the  IADB  Secretariat  and  the  Inter-American 
Defense  College  can  be  led  and  staffed  by 
military  officers  and  civilian  officials. 

A  shift  in  IADB  corporate  military  culture 
to  an  organization  representing  the  broader 
perspective  of  defense  ministers  (or  the  equiv¬ 
alent  in  countries  without  military  institu¬ 
tions)  would  reinforce  the  civil  sector  in  its 
oversight  of  the  armed  forces  better  than  the 
current  OAS-IADB  arrangement.  In  addition, 
the  traditionally  weak  association  between 


military  chiefs  of  delegations  and  the  per¬ 
manent  representatives  to  the  OAS  would  be 
strengthened  by  a  defense  ministry-to-for- 
eign  ministry  liaison  where  both  teams  speak 
with  one  voice  on  policy  issues.  The  shift  also 
should  facilitate  the  development  of  a  con¬ 
structive  working  relationship  within  the  OAS, 
which  could  produce  willingness  by  mem¬ 
ber  states  to  increase  funding  and  manpower 
support  for  a  more  engaged  Board.  A  closer 
association  between  the  IADB  and  Secretariat 
for  Multidimensional  Security,  ending  the 
IADB’s  longstanding  autonomy,  is  essential  to 
addressing  problems  neither  law  enforcement 
nor  the  military  can  solve  alone. 

While  each  member  state  can  change 
the  leadership  of  its  delegation  inde¬ 
pendently,  a  way  to  solidify  the  institu¬ 
tional  shift  in  how  the  Board  is  perceived 

healing  relations  between 
the  IADB  and  OAS  can 
begin  by  shifting  official 
responsibility  for 
national  delegations 
from  the  prerogative 
of  the  armed  forces  to 
ministries  of  defense 

could  involve  the  IX  Conference  of  Defense 
Ministers  of  the  Americas  in  November 
2010.  At  the  meeting,  the  ministers  of 
defense  and  heads  of  delegations  could  take 
the  following  actions: 

■  The  27  IADB  member  states  would 
clarify  officially  that  chiefs  of  delegation  now 
represent  the  country’s  minister  of  defense 
(or  equivalent  office)  rather  than  the  armed 
forces.  (This  action  is  a  confidence-  and 
security-building  measure  to  improve  coordi¬ 
nation  among  defense  ministers.  It  strength¬ 
ens  hemispheric  relations  and  contributes  to 
international  stability,  peace,  cooperation, 
and  security.7) 

■  Member  states  would  indicate  their 
intention  to  have  the  IADB  begin  to  work  closely 
with  the  Secretariat  for  Multidimensional 
Security,  recognizing  it  as  the  institutional  link 
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between  the  Inter-American  Defense  Board  and 
General  Secretariat  of  the  OAS.  This  relation¬ 
ship  creates  a  bridge  for  cooperation  with  the 
hemisphere’s  ministers  who  are  responsible  for 
public  security. 

■  The  ministers  would  announce  their 
intention  to  nominate  for  chair  of  the  Board 
in  2011  a  civilian  official  from  a  member 
state  with  prior  service  at  a  senior  level  in  a 
ministry  of  defense. 

■  The  ministers  would  accept  the  offer 
of  the  Secretary  General  of  the  OAS  to 
host  the  institutional  memory  of  the  con¬ 
ference  and  have  the  IADB,  as  part  of  the 
Secretariat  of  Multidimensional  Security 
serve  as  its  secretariat. 

■  The  ministers  would  restate  their  sup¬ 
port  for  the  continued  development  of  profes¬ 
sional  civilian  and  military  expertise  within 
national  institutions  responsible  for  defense 
and  security  and  the  strengthening  of  the 
Inter-American  Defense  College.8 

Extending  the  Reform 

Of  the  12  specific  functions  listed  in  the 
statutes,  the  Inter-American  Defense  Board 
currently  engages  in  only  3:  an  annual 
10-month  advanced  defense  course  at  the 
Inter-American  Defense  College;  support  for 
humanitarian  demining  efforts  in  the  hemi¬ 
sphere;  and,  as  requested  at  VIII  CDMA, 
provision  of  technical  advice  for  improv¬ 
ing  defense  response  capabilities  in  support 
of  civilian  relief  agencies  and  humanitar¬ 
ian  assistance  organizations  in  the  case  of 
natural  disasters.  Several  of  the  other  func¬ 
tions  are  executed  when  required,  such 
as  advice  on  search  and  rescue  and  advi¬ 
sory  services  in  developing  national  defense 
doctrine  and  policy  papers.  Contributing 
to  the  Board’s  limited  productivity  is  its 
undermanned  military  Sub -Secretariat  for 
Advisory  Services,  which  lacks  regional 
diversity  and  professional  expertise  on  many 
current  defense  and  security  issues.  The  col¬ 
lege  only  has  a  limited  capacity  to  assist. 
Consequently,  the  Board  tends  to  wait  until 
the  OAS  tasks,  as  with  the  natural  disaster 
project,  rather  than  proactively  taking  the 
initiative.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  politi¬ 
cal  organs  of  the  OAS  perceive  the  IADB  to 
be  cloistered  and  unproductive. 


The  Board  also  suffers  from  a  deeper 
region-wide  problem:  neither  the  council 
of  delegates  nor  the  institutions  they  repre¬ 
sent  have  integrated,  comprehensive,  mul¬ 
tilateral  approaches  to  the  many  security 
challenges  addressed  in  the  “Declaration  on 
Security  in  the  Americas,”  which  member 
states  endorsed  in  2003.  The  OAS  followed  up 
that  decision  by  creating  the  Secretariat  for 
Multidimensional  Security  to  address  pub¬ 
lic  security  issues  and  assist  OAS  member 
states  in  their  collective  efforts  to  confront 
an  increase  in  domestic  and  transnational 
crime.  The  civilian  secretariat  already  has 
organized  two  meetings  of  a  new  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  Ministers  Responsible  for  Public 
Security  in  the  Americas  (MISPA).  The  mili¬ 
tary  Board  has  taken  no  action. 

The  IADB,  it  must  be  recognized,  must 
function  in  a  context  of  regional  diversity 
and  even  controversy  on  how  to  approach 
defense  and  security.  Countries  have  differ¬ 
ent  models  of  cooperation  (or  lack  thereof)  as 
regards  the  approaches,  legal  standards,  and 
instruments  used  in  facing  public  challenges. 
There  are  two  main  schools  of  thought.  Most 
of  the  larger  South  American  nations  recog¬ 
nize  transnational  threats  but  tend  to  want  a 
clear  differentiation  between  security/police 
and  military  roles.  These  states  prefer  to  treat 
public  security  and  defense  as  separate  issues. 
Smaller  Central  American  and  Caribbean 
countries  tend  to  view  transnational  threats 
as  paramount  and  are  less  concerned  about  a 
whole-of-government  response,  but  they  often 
ignore  the  need  for  similar  cooperation  with 
neighbors.  The  United  States  tends  to  bypass 
doctrine  in  favor  of  pragmatic  action,  often 
minimizing  the  integration  of  civilian  and 
military  assistance  components. 

In  almost  all  cases,  governments  tend 
to  view  collaboration  between  the  armed 
forces  and  other  security  and  police  forces  as 
a  last  resort.  In  practice,  many  countries  are 
finding  an  absolute  division  between  defense 
and  security  to  be  unworkable,  particularly 
in  violent  urban  areas.  This  pragmatic  real¬ 
ization  has  yet  to  be  translated  into  doctrine, 
a  delay  explained  in  part  by  civilian  suspi¬ 
cions  of  military  allegiance  to  democracy, 
concerns  over  human  rights,  and  differing 
views  of  the  proper  roles  of  force,  mitigation, 
and  prevention. 


To  help  the  OAS  be  more  effective,  the 
Inter-American  Defense  Board  under  civil¬ 
ian  leadership  must  show  that  the  defense/ 
military  culture  can  adapt  to  today’s  secu¬ 
rity  environment  and  to  the  principles  and 
priorities  established  in  the  “Declaration 
on  Security  in  the  Americas.”  A  proactive 
two-track  strategy  should  be  implemented 
after  restructuring  the  Board.  On  the  near- 
term  track,  the  IADB  must  broaden  and 
strengthen  its  technical  defense/military 
advisory  capacity,  the  main  area  in  which 
it  can  contribute  to  the  OAS.  On  the  second 
track,  looking  longer  range,  the  Board  must 
develop  relevant  and  innovative  ways,  consis¬ 
tent  with  the  statutes,  to  support  civil  institu¬ 
tions  and  public  security  officials  in  times  of 
need  and  then  standardize  these  procedures. 

Professional  Expertise  Track. The 
2006  statutes  define  the  purpose  of  the  Inter- 
American  Defense  Board  as  providing  techni¬ 
cal  and  educational  advice  and  consultancy 
services  on  matters  related  to  military  and 

the  IADB  must  function 
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regional  diversity  and 
even  controversy  on 
how  to  approach 
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defense  issues.  What  should  this  mean  today? 
The  scope  of  strategic  concerns  is  broader  in 
2010  than  in  1942  and  incorporates  issues 
highlighted  in  the  2003  OAS  Declaration  as 
well  as  other  contemporary  security  con¬ 
cerns.  A  partial  list  of  today’s  defense  interests 
includes  nonproliferation,  cyber  security,  stra¬ 
tegic  communication,  law  of  the  sea,  energy, 
climate  change  and  the  environment,  illicit 
trafficking,  disaster  response,  peacekeeping, 
human  rights,  women  in  the  military,  con¬ 
tact  with  indigenous  communities,  and  pro¬ 
fessional  education.  The  staff  of  the  future 
Board  should  be  a  repository  of  information, 
but  it  is  currently  ill  prepared  to  offer  advice 
on  most  of  these  issues.  The  professional 
expertise  track  would  require  a  rotating 
staff  of  military  officers  and  defense  civil¬ 
ians  from  member  states  who  have  expertise 
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on  an  array  of  strategic  issues  and  can  assist 
the  OAS  Committee  on  Hemispheric  Security 
and  Secretariat  of  Multidimensional  Security. 
The  academic  faculty  at  the  IADC  could  also 
be  chosen  in  part  with  an  eye  to  becoming  a 
source  of  knowledgeable  support. 

An  equally  important  part  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  expertise  track  is  the  need  to  find  inno¬ 
vative  ways  to  restore  the  confidence  of  the 
OAS  and  member  states  in  the  IADB.  This 
involves  improving  the  quality  of  its  cooper¬ 
ation  with  the  political  organs  of  the  Inter- 
American  System.  The  first  step  on  this  path  is 
for  the  Board  to  agree  on  its  subordination  to 
civilian  control  and  receive  confirmation  from 
the  OAS  of  what  it  can  do  professionally  to 
improve  its  usefulness.  There  are  at  least  six 
tasks  the  OAS  should  ask  the  IADB  to  explore 
now,  which  stay  within  the  intent  of  the  2006 
statutes.  The  six  categories,  with  sample  areas 
needing  attention  in  each,  include: 

■  regional  standards  for  military  pre¬ 
paredness — disaster  response  and  cyber 
security 

■  technical  best  practices — attention  to 
climate  change  and  the  environment,  strate¬ 
gic  communication,  human  rights  training 

■  interoperability — peacekeeping,  disas¬ 
ter  response,  education 

■  transparency — defense  budgets, 
enforcement  of  military  justice 

■  legal  considerations — law  of  the  sea, 
border  demarcation,  energy 

■  unique  professional  expertise — 
demining,  search  and  rescue. 

If  tasked  to  create  regional  standards 
for  military  disaster  preparedness,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  Board  might  recommend  a  system 
in  which  governments  “earmark”  for  a  spe¬ 
cific  period  of  time  those  military  capaci¬ 
ties  they  would  contribute  in  response  to  a 
major  disaster,  such  as  a  field  hospital  and 
water  purification  units.  It  also  might  propose 
developing  region-wide  common  operating 
procedures  to  prepare  military  forces  to  work 
effectively  together  in  such  technical  areas  as 
integrated  communications  or  coordinated 
airport  operations  during  natural  disasters. 

Even  on  such  essentially  technical  mat¬ 
ters,  it  is  not  enough  for  the  Board  to  be  pro¬ 
active.  A  country’s  diplomatic  and  defense 


delegations  need  to  collaborate  and  be  sup¬ 
portive  at  the  political  level  in  the  OAS 
Permanent  Council.  In  sum,  the  professional 
expertise  track  for  improving  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  a  future  civilian-led  IADB  suggests 
broadening  defense  knowledge  in  the  Board’s 
secretariat  and  at  the  IADC  to  prepare  the 
Inter-American  Defense  Board  to  address 
matters  of  current  defense  interest  and  be  a 
repository  of  strategic  and  technical  infor¬ 
mation  for  the  OAS.  This  will  require  the 
adoption  of  a  professional  focus  designed  to 
build  confidence  at  the  OAS,  improve  coop¬ 
eration  among  member  states,  and  support 
the  exercise  of  the  organization’s  influence 
in  the  Americas. 

Defense  and  Public  Security 
Track.  The  second  follow-on  track  recognizes 
that  defense  and  public  security  must  be  dif¬ 
ferentiated  and  that  individual  member  states 
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bring  to  them  different  approaches,  legal  stan¬ 
dards,  competencies,  and  instruments.  While 
trying  not  to  confuse  the  culture  and  missions 
of  each,  OAS  Secretary  General  Jose  Miguel 
Insulza  is  cognizant  that  these  institutions 
sometimes  must  work  together.  In  a  2007 
speech,  he  observed: 

There  exist  today  some  threats  to  security, 
such  as  narco-trafficking  and  organized 
crime,  among  others,  in  which  security 
functions  can  be  complemented  by  the 
armed  forces.  The  OAS  is  actually  obliged 
to  coordinate  collective  force  to  cooper¬ 
ate  in  confronting  the  new  threats  to  conti¬ 
nental  security,  especially  in  the  countries 
most  vulnerable ,9 

To  date,  neither  the  OAS  General 
Secretariat  nor  the  Inter-American  Defense 
Board  has  developed  ways  to  discharge  this 
important  obligation. 


Exploring  how  “to  coordinate  collec¬ 
tive  force  to  cooperate  in  confronting  the  new 
threats”  to  regional  security  is  an  area  in 
which  the  Board  can  demonstrate  its  readi¬ 
ness  to  assist  the  OAS  without  threatening  to 
dominate.  The  council  of  delegates  could  cre¬ 
ate  a  strategic  civil-military  planning  group 
in  the  Board  secretariat  and  task  it  to  exam¬ 
ine  the  different  models  of  military  support  to 
civilian  institutions  and  to  propose  options  for 
cooperation  in  situations  in  which  it  makes 
sense  for  the  military  to  support  civil  authori¬ 
ties  and  law  enforcement  officials  to  preserve 
internal  security.  Steps  the  group  might  con¬ 
sider  include  an  exploratory  dialogue  with  a 
wide  range  of  regional  experts  and  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  recent  experiences  in  Mexico,  Central 
America,  several  Caribbean  states,  Colombia, 
and  Brazil.  There  also  are  best  practices  to  be 
identified  in  discussion  with  the  secretariats 
for  the  Conference  of  American  Armies,  Inter- 
American  Naval  Conference,  and  System  of 
Coordination  Among  American  Air  Forces.  To 
make  clear  that  the  purpose  of  the  planning 
group  is  not  a  military  power  play  but  an  effort 
to  strengthen  civilian  institutions  and  capa¬ 
bilities,  the  Board  should  work  on  these  tasks 
with  the  Department  of  Public  Security  in  the 
Secretariat  for  Multidimensional  Security. 

To  improve  its  credibility,  the  new  civil¬ 
ian-led  IADB,  working  closely  with  the 
Committee  on  Hemispheric  Security  and  other 
OAS  entities,  should  show  interest  in  public 
security-related  discussions  across  the  organi¬ 
zation.  The  recent  Brazilian  liaison  initiative 
should  be  resurrected.  For  its  part,  the  Board 
cannot  always  wait  to  be  asked  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  relevant  activities.  It  should  advocate 
partnership.  Additional  topics  for  subsequent 
consideration  for  exploratory  study  by  the  stra¬ 
tegic  planning  group,  in  collaboration  with 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Hemispheric 
Security,  might  include  OAS  contributions  in 
whole-of-government  security  cooperation  and 
the  OAS’s  strategic  role  in  the  global  security 
environment  (for  example,  cooperation  with 
the  African  Union  on  counternarcotics  issues). 

Reform  to  Revitalize 

The  journalist  James  Fallows  recently 
reminded  us  that  the  economist  Mancur 
Olson’s  “gospel  of  ‘adapt  or  die’  has  spread 
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from  West  Point  to  the  corporate  world  .  .  . 
with  the  idea  that  rigid  institutions  inevitably 
fail.”10  The  Inter-American  Defense  Board  is, 
unfortunately,  a  rigid  institution  with  a  static 
mindset.  Member  states  should  rescue  it  from 
disestablishment;  restore  its  viability,  poten¬ 
tial,  and  credibility;  and  revitalize  its  use¬ 
fulness  in  the  Inter-American  System.  While 
severe  financial  problems  will  play  a  key  role 
in  OAS  decisions  affecting  the  Board,  a  more 
professional,  adaptable,  and  cooperative  entity 
would  demonstrate  the  IADB’s  usefulness 
to  the  organization.  There  is  a  valid  need 
for  a  nonthreatening,  responsive  multilat¬ 
eral  channel  for  communication,  confidence¬ 
building,  and  wide-ranging  collaboration. 

The  Board  will  not  be  saved,  how¬ 
ever,  unless  its  member  states  accept  real¬ 
ity:  the  purely  military  nature  of  the  IADB 
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obstructs  its  usefulness  at  a  time  of  imper¬ 
iled  public  safety  and  continued  transna¬ 
tional  threats.  The  armed  forces  are  no 
longer  the  premier  voice  in  regional  defense 
matters — this  role  has  shifted  to  defense 
ministers.  For  the  Board  this  means  mem¬ 
ber  delegations  should  represent  their  min¬ 
isters,  and  the  IADB  should  elect  a  civilian 
chair  and  work  closely  with  the  Secretariat 
for  Multidimensional  Security.  The  con¬ 
temporary  strategic  environment  requires  a 
genuinely  collaborative  civil-military  envi¬ 
ronment  at  the  OAS  to  improve  its  effective¬ 
ness  on  defense  and  security  issues.  The  OAS 
cannot  afford  to  lose  its  source  of  profes¬ 
sional  advice.  The  IADB  and  IADC,  however, 
need  to  upgrade  the  scope  and  quality  of 
their  expertise  to  address  matters  of  current 
and  future  strategic  importance.  The  Board 
needs  a  new  direction — the  traditional  pas¬ 
sive  interpretation  of  its  functions  should  be 
replaced  with  creative  and  timely  initiatives 
in  at  least  the  six  areas  mentioned  above. 
Today,  it  is  essential  for  a  proactive  IADB  to 


find  ways  to  help  the  armed  forces  in  the 
Americas  work  with  civil  authorities  and  law 
enforcement  officials,  who  may  be  better 
attuned  to  today’s  threats  but  still  sometimes 
need  professional  military  assistance. 

Notes 

1  Seven  Caribbean  countries  do  not  participate  in  the 
Inter- American  Defense  Board  (IADB). 

2  Member  states  created  a  subordinate  Inter-American 
Defense  College  (IADC)  in  1962  to  provide  opportunities  to  mil¬ 
itary  officers  and,  more  recently,  civilian  officials  (police  and 
diplomats)  to  attend  advanced  academic  courses  related  to  mili¬ 
tary  and  defense  issues,  the  Inter-American  System,  and  related 
disciplines.  The  IADC  is  widely  considered  to  be  productive. 

3  Reflecting  unique  legal  and  resource  idiosyncrasies, 
and  by  agreement  among  member  states,  the  director  of  the 
Inter-American  Defense  College  remains  a  U.S.  flag  officer 
who  has  actively  promoted  modernization  of  the  curriculum. 
The  deputy  director  is  from  another  IADB  member  state. 

4  This  subtitle  is  from  the  Chilean  delegation  to  the 
IADB  slide  presentation,  “La  Junta  Interamericana  de 
Defensa  en  la  Actualidady  la  Necesidad  de  Romper  Su 
ParadigmaJ  November  2009,  slide  7. 

5  There  is  no  grouping  of  joint  staffs  in  the  hemisphere. 

6  The  Conference  of  Defense  Ministers  of  the  Americas 
began  in  1995.  Its  eighth  meeting  was  held  in  Canada  in 
September  2008. 

7  Reflecting  Article  5,  “Declaration  of  Banff,”  VIII 
Conference  of  Defense  Ministers  of  the  Americas,  September 
5,  2008. 

8  Article  14. 

9  Speech  by  Jose  Miguel  Insulza,  Secretary  General  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States,  on  the  65th  anniversary 
of  the  IADB,  March  16,  2007. 

10  James  Fallows,  “How  America  Can  Rise  Again,”  The 
Atlantic  Online,  January-February  2010,  accessed  at  <www. 
theatlantic.com/doc/print/201001/american-decline>. 
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